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Intrcxiuction 

This report is one of four studie;S outlined in the Plan for Marketable 

Presdhool Education Program 1974 Field Studies .*^ It is intended * to provide 
1 1 : 

. information on the effectiveness of types of parent mSCejrials to be utilized 

in AEL's Marketable Preschool Education Program (MPEP) . Historically, the 

MPEP is an extension of the HOPE program/ a ^home-oriented preschool program 

which utilizes a daily television- lesson, visits by a paraprofessional to 

the home, and group sessions for preschool children. 

The results of this parent materials survey are intended to answer a 

specific question posed by the National Institute of Education regardina 

the style and level of presentation which are most effective in conveying • 

information to parents in the MPE Program. Although this survey is based 

on a sample of approximately seven hundred parents=^, it is intended that 

these data wilL be applicable to the MPEP target audience i This target 

audience has been defined by AEL as topalachian families with preschool . 

k 

children living in areas other than cities of 50/000 or more- . 

« 

Methodology • * 4 

Sampling Techniques^ ' 

In accordance with the requirements of the field studies plan/ the 
original field study sample consisted of families living in the states of 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vijrginia, and V7est Vir- 
ginia. In orde'r to'locate possible sites within the area, ^ survey was 
made of existing, programs utilizing regular home visits. Chief state 
school officers or.tbjjir representatives and othef knowledgeable persons 

^Joe E. siiively and Brainard W. fiines. Plan for Marketable Preschool 
Education Program 1974 Field Studies . CharlesJ:on, W. Va. : Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory ^ Inc., June, 1974^ 



were contacted to obtain a list of the home-based preschool progrrams in 
their areas. From these lists' and from previous contacts with programs 
which* utilize the HOPE process, a nyunber of sites was tentatively selected 
for use izi data collection within the seven states. The logistical con- 
straints of time and available resources made it necessary to utilize 
parents whose children were already enrolled in home-oriented preschool 
programs or f ami Lies who were bexng visited regularly by a paraprofessional 
Nq other method of sanple selection would have allowed both an , accessible 
population and the necessary st^f'f to conduct the sur^/eys given the con- 
tractual scope of work time li^ts. 

As will be seen, the sites varied in the nature of preschool program 

f 

as well as sample characteristics including*'number ^of available families. 
♦ 

The ori-ginal sample of 951 families selected for the field studies met 
three general requirements which included most of thp criteria listed 
in the field studies plan. 

1. The sample ade^quately represented the^ target population 
as defined by AEL, i.e., families with preschool child- 
ren living in areas other than cities of 50,000 or more. 

2. The smipl^ was readily accessible and did riot involve 
maj-or logistical problems: -d^^-data collectioriv-^.-' 

3. *The sample was large enough for accuracy in- extrapola- 

tion, .and was taker\ from each of the seven states in 
the' AEL service region. ' • * 

Table 1 indicates the location, size, ^d type of program fox each 
of the sites which was selected for inclusion in the field suirveys. In 
^wo of the sites (DILEMOWISCO and Clinch-Powell)*,* the number'of fanfilies 
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available exceeded* the' number needed for sampling purposes. For this 
reason^ a random selection of two hundred families was made in eaph of 
ttese two sites. 

In order to determine the*r^presentativeness of the sample, it was 
necessary to determine the degree of correspondence between the sample 

- * 

and the MPE target audience, on variables where data were already available • 
A preliminary comparison of data for the total adult population from the 
counties in which sites were located with corresponding data f-rom,,the 
total Appalachian Regiqn revealed that the counties in which t^^- sites 
were located as a whole*, had a lower level of income ($5,746) than the 
figurevfor the'overall region ($6,873). In addition, these cou»t-ies had 
a slightly lover percentage of families with television sets (90%) than| 
did the region (92%) . 

If the field studies sample selected was representative of the county 
from which it was chosen, then the sites slightly uiTderastinated the socio- 
economic leyel of the general population of the Appalachian Region.^ A 
subsequent U. S. Census Bureau study provided data concerning the rela- 
tionship,, between the survey sample and the specific f-lPEP target population. 
. Since the survey sample distribution and the U. S. Census Bureau distribu- 
tion were *found to he dissimilar (rising a x approach)-, a matrix sampling 
technique was used to obtain a survey sample which was representative of 
the regional population. Specifically, the revised s^le distribution 
and the U. S. Census Bureau distribution were similar on the variable of 
educational level 'of jother--a variable of importance in this parent read- 
ing materials study. There were 699 families in the revised survey sample. 
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Data Collection Techniques * 

jEva^uation staff at AEL trained the supervisory staff of the seven 
states, who in turn trained the staff who administered the survey, since 
it was not practical for AEL to train all of the paraprofeSsionals to 
administer the instrxaments used in the field survey^ and the cotnpe- 

.^ncy study. 

^ \ 

The supervisory staff were brought to Charleston, West Virginia, 
dicing early March of 1974, and were acquainted with the purposes and 
structure of each study. They were trained in small groups in the admin- 
istration of each instrument and were aided iy the selection of parents 
who ^/e*re to receive each of the surveys. Possible interpretations of 
items oiT the instrument Vere discussed, and the specific procedures for 
determining if parents could complete the activities were discussed. An 
AEL concern for invasion of the parents' privacy was also discussed with 
the coordinators and the home visitors were requested both orally and 
in vjrriting to inform parents that they" were not required to respond to any 
items or to the t6tal survey if they did not wish. 

After returning to their site?, the supervisors were responsible for 
both training and coordinating activities of the paraprofessionals . A 
total of fifty home visitors was trailed, jd^ermitting approximately twenty 
families to be surveyed by each home visitor. 

The surveys were conducted between March 15 and March 29, with most 
home visitors gathering data after regular working hour^. This schedule 
helped to prevent any interference with normal program operation within 
the sites. 



During th6 time -the survey dat^ were being collected, AEL^staff, 
visited .with'* each 'site or dontacted thejn by telephone Vo ascertain^that 
schedules were being met and that pro^r'data collection procedures were >^%?; 
bein^ followed. At the end of the data ,eollection/ each pf the super t ^ ^ 
visory staff was "debriefed" concerning problems or unusuai^ happenin<5s^ 
which may have occurred during that time»t&' 



Limitation of the ^Study . * 

A possible limitation of this study results from th^ nature of the 
instrument xised. The survey technique used was concerned with the func- * 
tional reading level of parents, rather than a measured level of reading * 
attainment. Therefore, the content validity of this instrument is of 
considerable importance in Inaking extrapolations to the overall effective- 
ness of various reading levels of parent materials. During the development 
of the instrument "us^d in this survey, which will be detailed below, several 
checks v^ere built if\ Xo ensure the validity *of the technique used. First, 
a group of consultants, knowledgeable- in' the area of parent jnaterials, 
assisted with the basic/ construction and wordin<^ of the instrument. Second, 
a check was made on' the vocabulary level of each of the three versions of 
the instrument (2nd,;;5th , and' 8th grade difficulty), and an overall vocabu- 
lary level for each passage was determined. These vocabulary levels corres- 
Rond^very closely with the/intended reading level of the passages. It was 
not possible to .determine 'the conceptual level of the passages , due to the 
lack of any standard* reference form for. determining the Conceptual difficulty 
of w^ritten passages, although the conceptual level was apparently held 

f ' • / \ • 

constant by the experimental design of the study. 



'Description of Measurement Procedures ^ 

The technique which was used to determine the ef fecti\^eness ot various. 

levels of reading difficulty and styles of presentation of parent materials 

was based oft.. direct observation of parent behavior. The technique used to 

; elicit this behavior, consisted of three activities to be carried out by the 

parent, These activities were selected from a list of activities for par-^ 

ents compiled during the field' test of the Home-Oriented Preschool Education.^ 

program. Eachi activity was written at the second, fifth, and eighth grade ^ ^ 

level of vocabulary and with two styles of presentation as described belw. ^ 

Styles of illustration 'wer6 defined by' the relevance of the ' background » 
♦ ' ^\ 

illustrations oh each sheet handed to the parent: Decorative illustrations 

... • ^ . ' 

(D) peirtaihed to the general si±>ject matter of each activity, but did not 

pprtray activities similar to^those requested in the written portion of 

each .activity, ' ^Instructional illustrations (I) gave"^ visual clues to the 

nature of -the activity to be carrieci out by the parent. Copies of the 

reporting' schedule and each of the six sets of thlree activities can be 

' ^. • ' - 

found in Appendices A through G, " 

In one instance, the parent was asked to pre ten<a .that the home visitoif 

.was her child and to request the "child" to place a group of ten bears into 

two sets of fiv6, assisting if necessary. Role playing of the child .by the 

home visitor was also required for the second activity, and in this ca6e, 

the parent was asked to tell a short story based 'pn her childhood. The 

third activity invplved; a request for the parent to ask the home visitor, 

again role playing the Child, to assemble pieces of a puzzle., aiding if 

'' • ' 

necessary, ' ' • 
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5 Ihe parent was handed a- sheet requesting her to earcy.out each one of 
these three activities^ Each parent* received ^all three activities written 
in Jone reading level tod presented with one style 6f illustration. That^ ^ 
"ig', each parent was reauested to carry out three activities presented in 
one of .six jE^ading levels antJ styles^f presentation. Each parentvwas 
irdqu^sted tc carry out the game thrpe activities, and. parents >rere ran- 
domly assigned within s^JJ^s,J:o each of ^ the six combinations of^ reading 

« 

"levels and pres,entation styles. ' * 

In addition to ^skirig thq "child" to colnplete a given activity^ the 
instructions to the parent also requested them to aid the "child" if nec- 
ess^ry in' completing those* a'ctivitie^r which the^ "child" was to do. The 
home \Ai sit or w^s instructed /to- perform those activities incoifrectly the' 
fi3:st^time, thus ^-equirihg the parent's aid for ,sxiccessf]ul comjjletipn. , ^ 
"I'he iiumb^r of *quesT:ions each parent aske^ during fche activities was also 
're'corded'.Qn the answer 'sheets^ , * C 

In summary , .^tl^en , each parent was ask§d to pretend that the .home 

vis'ij:or w^s he'r child and to carry out the written instructions hande,^' /T 

tp her«Qrf*^ach of three sheets of paper. On handing th^e parent a ^heejc ' 

of paper, the'- home visitor sadd only "'"Read^ this and do what it says." 

.The pai:'ent*s responses were then recorded as* to fixst^- whether ^she carried 

out the ac^tjtity outlined for her on the sheet .itg^^^cond, if she^ -aided 

the^'l&ome 'visitor on those activities which^ elicited a© incorrect initial -> 
* ' •'^ V * • • ' ' ■ 

Response ^from %\xk home visitd^. Additionally) the number^ of questions . 
.asked <0n ^ch. activity Was rec^r^ed by the home visitor. * Only those 
.questions which Were considered relevant to the co^ntent of each activity, 
were -r^'forded, whije those questions about the.genefa]>4lltent or fomrat ' • 
of .'the ^txkdy wqre answered by the home , visitor ^ . ' , \- ^ ' 



Rationale , . 

The rationale underlying the previously described. raeasurement proced- 
ures is that^the described ^%tivities are typical of those presented to ' 
peirents as a part- of the MPE Program, and that the response technique is 
a nfeasure of the behavior in which parents, home visitors, anH chifdren 
are Apected to engage. The parents should not. only be dble to, recognia^ 
the words but be able to use .the activity sheets as a 'guid6 to' conduct i?ig 
learning activities with their .children. 

A '*blind" was provided by requiring the home visitors, or '^children" 
to partially complete activities, it was 4ssuIIi^d ^hat the" parent who 
could instruct the "c'hild" to complete the activity possessed a molfe 
thorough knowledge of *the learning a,ctivity than a parent who could ncft 
give instructions. • • i . 

- ■■■ 

Data Analysis Techni-ques . * ' - , 

K 

The prifnajfy data analysis techriique used for the garent materials 

' survey w^s a y} comparispn of each possibly cc^nbination of two cells with 

the three by two matrix of ireading levels arid presentation styles.. That 
^ f ' ' ' ? 

• s ^ 

is, each of the six cells was' compared with the remaining five cells by 



means of a x analysis of complete tod incomplete responses. These X 
comparisons were made for total completion of the activity. This analysis 
was carried out for the* total 'sample of 699 parents for each activity, 
^dditiohally, a' x^ performed on the total of aril. three activities for 
each cell on the total sample. Each of thesfe x^ routines includes a cftr- 
rection factor fbr unequal n*s across c^lls. . The results of the x compar 
son*s are presented in the following section. 
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In addition to the y} analysis of prima.r^ data, the completion rate 
of the activities was partitioned first according to the level of educa- 
tional attainment of the mothers, and second, according to the category 
of occupation in which the head of household was engaged. ,The educational 
and occupational data were avail^le "from a concurrent study completed- 
by AEL. * \ • • ■ , 

Results 

The differences in iparents' ability to complete the learning activities 
according to the reading level and type' of illustration of the materials is 
given in the follc^-ing section. That section is followed by a discussion 
of the difference in educational and occupational levels of parents as they 
relate to .the parents^ ability to conrolete the activities. 

Completion Rate of Learning Activities ' , ' 

The total correct and incorrect re3ponses to the partial and full com- 
pletion of each of the three activities presented to the parents are 
presented in Tables 2,3, and 4. Ihese scores are based op the performance 
of the total sainple and are divided Into each of the six cells represent- 
ing a coiri)ination of reading levels and instructional styles. Addition- 
ally, similar data for the sum of all three activities v^ithin each cell 
are presented in Table 5. Selected results are presented in graphic form 
in Figure 1 for each activity, while the results for the total of all 
three activities are presented in figure 2. / 

A series of analyses were completed pairing each 'of the cells with 
all other possible combinations of cells as described previously. These 
, X^'s v;ere carried out on a tv/cj* by two 'matrix, where rows were various ^ 
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Table 2 

Partial and Complete Niiinber and Percent Responses to 
"Bear" Activity (Total Santple by Cells) 



4 


8D* 


5D 


2D 


81 


51 


' 21 


Total 


^» 


Complete 


96 
69.1 


89 
76.7 


80 
70.2 


73- 
62.9 


74 
* 67.3 


70 
72.2 


482 
69.7 


Partial 
Activity 


Incomplete 


• 43 
SO, 9 


27 
23.3 


34 
29.8 


43 
3 7.1 


.. 36 
32.7 


27 
21. B 


210 
30.3 




Total n 


139 


116 


114 


116 




. 97 


692 




Complete 


96 
69.6 


88 
75:9 


78 
' 68.4 ' 


74 
63.8 


72 
65.5 


69 
72.6 


477 
■69,. 2 


Kull 

Activity 


Incomplete 


42 
■30.4 


28 
, 24.1 


36 
31-. 6- 


42 
36.2 


38 
34.5 ■ 


26 
27.4 


212 
30.8 




Total n 

f ' 0 


138 


116 


114 


116 


110 


95 


689 



*8D is the eighth grade reading' l^vel materials with decorative illustrations, etc. 



Table 3 



Numbeif and Percent Responses ta "Story" Activity 
>' (Total Sample by Cells) 







8D 


5D 


2D 


81 


51 


21 


Total^ 


\ 

Full 

Activity 


Complete 


92 
67.. 2 


79 
68.1 


99 
86.8 

• 


77 
66.4 


70 
63.6- 


75 
78.1 


492 
71.4 


'Jn complete 

3» 


45 
32.8 


37 
31-9 


15 
13.2 


39 
33.6 


40 
36.4 


' 21 
21.9 , 


197 
28.6 ' 


Total^liSy^" 


137 ■ 


116 


114 


116 


110 


96 


689 
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Table 4 

Partial and Complete KuiEber and Percent Responses to 
"Puzzle" Activity (Total Saira>le by Cells) 





8D . 
s. 


5D . 


2D 


81 


51 


•21 


Total 


partial 
Activity 

% 


Con^lete 


110 
79.1 


108 
93.1 

s 


. 97 
85.1 


94 
' 81.0 


90 
82.6 


84.4 ' 


**- 

580 
84.1 


Incomplete 


29 
20.9 


8 

6.9 


17 
14.9- 


22 
19.0 


19 
17.4 


15 
15.6 


110 
15.9 . 


Total n 


139 


116 


114 


116 


109 


96 


690 


Full 

Activity 


Camolete 
* • * 


111 
80.4 


106 
93.0 


. 92 ] 
82.9 


89 
7a. 1 


81.7 


. 76 
82.6 


563 
83.€ 


Incomplete 


27 
19.6 


8 

7.0 


19 
17.1 


25 
21.9 


20 
18.3 


16 
17.4 


115 

17.0 
< 


TotaJ.. n 


138 


114 


111 


114 


109 


92 


678 



Table 5 . ' " - 
Sum of . Complete and incaoiplete Responses to All Ihree Full Activities . 



^ 

.Responses 


8D 


5D 


2D 


81 


51 


21 


Complete 


n 

% ' 


299 
72.4 * 


273 
78:9 


269 
79.4- 


240 
69.4 


231 
70.2 


220' 
77.7 


Incomplete 


• • 

n 
% 


114 
27.6 


73 " 
21.1 


70 
20'. 6 


106 
30.6 


98 
29.8 


63 
22.3 
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combinations of reading level and instructional style '^and columns were 
ccn^letron or failure to complete given' activities. A list of the ^sig- 
nificant x^*s in these paired comparisons is given in Table 6. 

Several trends emerge from both Tables 2 through 6 and Figures 1 
and 2. First, it is apparent that even at the second grade reading level, 
approximately one-fourth of all responses made by the parents were incorrect 
Although difficulty in role playing by the parent may have accounted for 
sonie of these failures, on the "story" activity where no role playing 
was required, approximately 20%. of the parents still were unable to 
complete the activity even at the second grade reading level, Tnis find- 
ing argues for detailed explanations of the activities by the home visi- 

^ ■ ; 

tors as the materials are presented to the parent since many of the 

ft 

oarents will not understand the orinted 'materials e^^n if written at a 
second grade reading level. Further evidence for the possible confounaing 
effect of role playing can be found in Table 6. In those comparisons 
which were statistically^signif icant , the story activity occurred in 
eight comr^risons, the bear activity in three comparisons, and the puzzle 
activity in five comparisons. Ihus, the three activities were not equiva- 
lent in their ability to discriminate between reading levels or illustra- 
tive styles. Ihis may have been caused by the difficulties experienced 
by parents in role playing in the bear and puzzle activities. 

Table 7 suirnnarizes the significant comparisons for each pair of 
cells on a total of the three activities! From Table 7 the foliating 
relationships can be ^een: Cells 2D, 21, 5D > 51, 81/ 8D. From the 
above figures, similar trends are apparent for a summation of all three 
activities as could be seen for each of the individual activities.. At 

19 
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Table 6 

Sunm^ry of Significant (.10 or Less) Comparisons, 
Between' Parent Materials Cells 



Name of Activity 
Complete Puzzle 
Cocnpilete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete- Story 
lete Story 
C9mplete Story 
Complete Story 
'Complete Story 
Complete Sfcory 
,<:omplete Bear 
Complete Bear 
Complete Bear 



Direction of Difference 



r 



J 



5D > 


8D 


5D > 


2D 


5D > 


81 


5D > 


51 


5D > 


21 


2D > 


SD 


2D > 


5D 


2D > 


81 


2D > 


51 


21 > 


/SD 


n 'i 


5D 


21 > 


81 


21 > 


51- 


5D > 


81 


5D -> 


51 


21 > 


81 



20 
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Table 7 



Significant (.10 or Less) Comparisons Between Cells 
on Total of Three Activities 

Direction of 

Differences ^ ' ' Description 

2D > 51 Decorative 2nd Grade better than Instructional 5th Grade 

♦ ^ 

2D > 81 Decorative' 2nd Grade better than Instructional 8th ^rade s , 

2D > 8D Decorative 2nd Grade better than Decorative 8th Grade 

21 > 51* Instructional 2nd Grade better than Instructional 5th Grade 

21 > 81 Instructional 2nd Grade better than Instructional 8th Grade 

21 > 8D Instructional 2nd Grade better than Decorative 8th, Grade 

5D > 51 Decorative 5th Grade better than Instructional 5th Grade 

5D > 81 Decorative 5th Grade bettet than Instructional 8th Grade 

5D > 8D Decorative 5th Grade better than Decorative 8th Grade 

the fifth grade r^ing level, the decorative illustrations produced a higher 
number of correct responses than did the instructional illustrations. At ^ 
the eighth and second grade reading levels the differences were not statis*-- 
tically significant. It is possible that the instructional illustrations 
detracted from the parents* ability to understand the written content ot 
each activity. This f^^nding has further implications for future planning 
of parent materials. Such materials should include only decorative illus- 
trations to add interest, and explanations of the activities should be left 
to the home visitor when the. materials are presented to the parent. Appar- 
ently, not enough is yet understood by those p^i^ducing instructional materials 
to suppoif't the distinction between decorative and instructional illustrations. 
As was expected/ parents generally performed activities more successfully 

« 

when those activities were described at a loWer level of reading difficulty. 

■ ■ 21 ■ 
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;Lower levels of reading* difficulty consistently produced pignificantly , 
higher numbers of activity completion 'than did higher levels both within 
arid between illustrative styles. As was. mentioned- above , however, approxi- 
mateiy one-fourth of th^ parents were unable to complete tHose activities 
preseated at even the second grade redding level. This finding at. least 
raises tjiie possibility that a significant percentage of the families in 

• AEL's target population are functaona^lly illiterate or that the instrument 
was not a valid measure of reading comprehension. However,^ further studies 
should be conducted in an attempt to confirm this hypothesis. * 

Table 8 suirmarizes the- significant comparison for the different levels 
of reading ar^d styles of illustrations for eacH activity. Also presented is 
the significant -comparison of reading l*evel and style of illustration for 
the combined activities . 



, Table 8 

Summary of Significant (P < -1^0) Comparisons for 
Levels of Reading and Type of Illustrations 



Activity 

Complete Story 
Complete Story 
Complete Puzzle 
Complete Puzzl^ 

Combined Activities 
Combined Activities 
Combined Activities 



Direction, of Difference, 



2nd > 5th 
2nd > 8th 
5th > 8th- 
D > I 

2nd > 8th 
2nd > 5th 
D > I 



From Table 8 it 'appears that the second grade level materials produced a 
higher number of correct responses than did either the fifth grade or eighth 
grade level materi^E^Vor the complete story activity.^ For the puzzle ^ 
.activity, not only was, the completion rate higher for the fifth grade level 
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laaterials than jfor'the eighth grade materi'als, but also decorative paterial 

al\. 




produced higher completions than did the instructional materials. Overal 
it appears that for the cdmbined activities .the lower the^ reading level the 
higher the correct response rate, and that decorative illustrations on 
materials were associated with more correc^t j^^ggnnsesx than were material^ 
with instructional illustrations. ^ 

A further indication of the dif ficU^Kaei^'^Si^llK^arents encountered in 
understanding the instructions given to tmlPilWl^ materials Sheets can 
be found m Table 9 whrch indicates the nunber of questions asked for each 
one of the activities across all six cells and Table 10 which indicates 
the roral number of questions asked for each of the six cells across all 
thr^e activities. ^ ' 

^As these tables shovJ* parents asked a number of questions about each 
activity, even though these questions were not answered by the. home visi- 
tor. Logically, parents asked the largest number of questions about the 
first activity presented and ask^d fewer about those activitjfes presented 
thereafter. As would be expected, the distri^pution of questions across , 
each, of the six cells approximated the distribution of complete responses 
of the- patents in^each cell. Hhat is, parents asked fewest questions on 
those activities which showed the greatest number of completions. Those 

activities were in cells 2D, 21, and 5D. The relatively large number of 

,^ 

questions which were asked also indicates the difficulty which parents 

♦ / * * . . ^ 

found in the general role playing situation. ^ 

" ' • / 

Completion .Rates Versus Parent Characteristics 

In this sectioj).l't|^O^ate at which parents completed the reading 
activities is compared with the educational and occupati^onal variables. 

23 
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' Table 10 / ^ . ' ' 

Distribution of Total Questions by Parents to*Combi'ned 

Activities by Cell * i ^ 









• Cell 






total 








2D 


81 




4 J. 


iiAve) 


0 


206 


t 

ia7« 


•V 182 


184 


— 1 

166 


179 


Jll04 


1 


98- 

** 


80 : 
'J ' . 


\ , 86 


79 


■ 86 . 


r 56' 


485 


Number 2 


54 


46 


• 50 


45 


50 


32 


277 


Of 
















^Ue^tions^ -3 


43 


- 29- 


is • 


23 


18 


19 


147 


A^Tced ^ 
















■ ' 4 


13 


. 9 




13 


5 


6 


50 


' ' \ 5 
oil: more 


9 


3 . 




7 


5 


2 


.34 


Total Number 
Asking Questions 
* 


■ 217 


167 


• 163 

/ ^ * 


167 


164 


11^' ' 


■ v. 

'993 '■ 


Percent 
Asking^ QU^stioAs 

1 

: ■ * \ — u rr 


51.3 


47.2 


4*7. 2.- _ 

1 

I , 1 


47.6 


49.7 


39.1 


47.4 



\- - • - • ■ 

- ^ •/ » » 'A 
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Data coMerning the^tso^M:9nai level of the mothers and the oceupat;i©r\al ^ 

clid^sificatiQix^i-^ttt^S^^^ were avall^le fr<;>m conc\irrent ^ . 

^ . ' . - _ . / • — 2 ' • 

studies'. and are'discussed in>dgtaii in another report of 't^^.^'serfesv- ^ ' . ' 

Briefly, the nvothar was. reoorte'd. ta T^e the head of house^s^ld in 12-^6%, v ' - , . 

of the^'sainple families and the correxation *{r) between edTjc^tionai; - ^. _ 

A ' ■ ^ • . 

^'levels of mothers and heads of household was 0.52 (n 6^7/p-v^'.CWj5t!p^^ 

. . • ' f " • • I 

The correlation' between the occupat-ianal classif ifcation of v5J>e head -of 
• '. *" 

* .* . • 

household and the educational level of the mother was 0.21 (n f 698^.- 

p <.0001), The entries for each oarent in the correlational an^-ysis , 

were from the classifications given in the follcving two tables* 

As can be seen in-Table 11, the motheV5' ability to complete the . . 
activities was most certainly related to their levels of edoacational attain- 
ment. The mothers with high school and college training .completed almost ^ 
twice as many activities as did the mothers with, six years or less elementary 
school (80%-89% vs. 42%-44%) . The results reported in Table 11 also serve, 
as indirect validation of the ^asurement procedure sinc6 one would expect 
reading abilitylSto be correlated with educational attainment and^ the per- 
cent completion of activities was definitely associated with educational 
attainment. The measurement procedure did not discriminate among high 
school graduate educational levels beyond. Parents who were at least 
Jiigh school graduates completed about "80% of the activities, and parents 
with additional education had very similar cpmpletibri^ irate s . 

^ indicated in Table 12, the differences in parents' ability to 
complete activities Vere not a3 pronoiinced wfi^ analyzed according to 
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Voe E. Shively. A Demographic Survey of Appalachian Paa^cnts of ^Pre- 
school Children . Technical Report lio. 46. Charleston, V/* Va.: Appalachia , 
Educational Laboratory, Inc., January, 1975. 
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Table 11 



Percent" Completing Activities by Educational Level of Kother 



Educational. 
Level 


Samole 
Size (n) 


Activity 


Average Present 
Conoletion 


Bear 


Story 


Puzzle 


Eleiientary 














9 


33.3" 


44.4 


55.6 ., 


^ 44 . 4 


5^6 years 


19 


^36.8 


3o. o , 




- 42.1 • 


7 years 


22 


' 5'4,5 


54.5 


, 81.8 


63.6 


8 years 


52 ^ 


53.8 


55.8 


• 76.9 . 


62.2 


Hiqh School 












.1-3 years 


* 179 


67.6 


67.0 


81.6 


72.1 ^ 


4 years 


313 


76.4 


77.6 


86-6 


80.2 


College 












1-3 years 


is 


65.5 


81.8 


87.3 




4 yeafs 


' 23 


69.6 


78.3 


91.3 


79.7 


Si- years 


3 


100.0 


66.7 


100.0 


88>9 


Tot^ 


675 


68,9 ■ 


71.1 ■ 


83.3 


74.4 
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Table 12 

Percent of Mothers Completing Activities by Occupational 
Classification of the Heacjs of Household 



Occupational 
• Classification 


Sample * ' 
Size 
(n) 


^ — 1 
Activity 




Average 
Percent 
Completion 


.B$ar 


Story " 


Puzzle 


Professional 
& Technical 




71, 2 




o o c 


80 . 2 


Kgrs. / Admins. , 
Except Farm 




81.6 


81.6 . 


Oil 7 


oo . u 


Sales 
Workers 


J.O 


75.0 


68 .8 


O / . D 


/ / . i 


Clerical 
Vtorkers 




72. 7 


90.9 




o4 .o 






70.7 


68.2 


OD . U 


7 Q n 


upera tive 




70 . 7 


80 . 0 


/o . / 


7^: e: 


^Transporters 
& Truckers 




59. 3 


62 . 7 


P4 7 
<5*4 . / 


~ 1 

DO . y 


Laborers, 
Exceot Farm 


1 no 

r 


/O • ^ 


/** • J 




7 Q Q 

/o. y 


Farmers 
Farm Mars. 


27 


63.0 


59.3 


/V.I 




Farm Laborers 
& Foremen 


6 


33.3 


16.7 


16.7 


22.2 


Service ^ 
Workers 


40 


1 

60.0 


62.5 


87.5 


70.0 


Private 
Household 


2 


0/0 


100.0. 


100.0 


66.7 


Not Employed/ 
Unemo loved 


81 


58.0 


69.1 


• 77.8 


68.3 


Total 


673 


68.8 


71.2 


- 83.4 


74.5 
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occupational classifications, but the response rate was related to the 

t 

aiQOunt of education generally reqixired for the occupation. The highest 
rate of conpletion was in fanilies in mich the hea^Ls of 'hoxisehold were 
majiagers and adninistrators {86.0%), c3»p<£cal vorkers "^164^8%) , and pro- 
fessional and technical workers (80.2%) . The lowest conroletion rates 
were with the 27 fanilies which the head of household was a fanner or 
farm laanager (64.2%)/ and the six families in which the heads of house- 
hold were faro laborers or forenen> (22.2%)^ Therefore, th^ conpletion 
rate was related to occucational classification, but not as dranatically 
as was the educational attainnent of the rothers. 

Suimnary and Conclusions 

In response to a request from the National Institute^ of Education, 
the research and evaluation departnent of AEL designed a study to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of three levels of reading difficulty and twD 
types of illustrations on parents' abilitites to carry out instructions. 
This study was designed both to give an estimate of the general reading 
level of the sample, ^nd to provide fur1;her infonaation for planning AEL/ 
development of parent materials. 

A sample of approxin^ely seven hundred parents of children enrolled 

in home-oriented programs was identified in the Appalachian Regiop. This 

s^ple was partitioned into six sub-samples, each one of which received 

a particular comj^ination of* reading level and illustrative style. Three 

activities used previously in ^the HOPE program were used in each of t1ie 

six cells, and parents were requested to read a sheet of paper containing 

a single activity and to complete the activity with the home visitor 

« 

playing the role of the child.' Comparisons were then made to see which / 
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particular combination of reading level and illustrative style produced 
' the Icurgest number of successful conpletions of activities. 

It was foTOd that even at the second grade reading level, approximately 
one-fourth\of the parents were unable to carry out the activities desc^bed 
on the sheets and that the instructional illustrations which were intended 
to aid the parent in carrying out the activity actually produced a reduction 
in number of complete responses. Tly.s decrease inay**Kave been due to the 
distracting nature of the illustrations which caused parents to not attend 
fully to the written instructions for each activity. Overall, the most 
successful coribination of reading level and illustrative st^/le was found 
for thos^ activities written at the second grade level and utilizing decora- 
tive illustrations. Another analysis indicated that the ability of parents 

( . to complete the activities was related to educational attainment, and that 
over 'one-half of the mothers with six years of elementary school or less 
could not complete the activities. The ability to complete the activities 
was also' associated with the head of household occupational classifications, 
but not to as^great an extent as with the mothers' educational levels. 

These findings have several implications for future^ program planning. 
First, it seems apparent that the materials which the home visitor delivers 
should be written at the simplest vocabtiiary level at which it is possible 
to convey the ideas and "activities which need to be communicated tb the 
parent. If it is at ^11 possible, these activities 'should be written at 
the second grad^ level and should incorporate decorative rather than instruc- 
tional illustrations. Second, since this survey indicates that almost one- 
fourth of the parents were unable to carzy out the activities^t even the 

' * second grade level, a home visitor .is' essential — especially with parents 
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/ 

with lover levels of educational attaininent. The home visitor should go 
over each of the activities with the parent before she leaves the home 
and should be sure that the parent understands exactly what is required of 
her. Finally/ this study raises ,the question of functional illiteracy 
aniong parents in the MPEP taxget population. Due to the nature of the 
study, it was not feasible to detemin* the exact number of parents who 
were functionally illiterate, bjit it is apparent that a sufficient number 
of parents were unable to cciaplete the activities,, these parents need 
additional oral instructions rather than completely depending on printed 
materials for ccnr*uni cation purposes. 

Finally,, although conprehension app^arec? to be quite low, it should be 
recognized that the activities were no-context situations. Parents partici 
pating in the M?E Program would have been made aware of the general context 
each day through the television program and would have been in directed dis- 
cussions with groups of parents e^ch week in addition to the discussions 
with home visitors each week. These factors would und6ubtedly serve to 
improve comprehension. ^ 



Appendix A 

Reporting Form Used V7ith All Parent Activities 
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Site . ID # 



Coujity 

Hooe Visitor 



Cell i [ i64) 



I 

. Parent Materials Survey Sheets 

Bear Activity 

Consider this activity to be cornplete only after the following activities 

have been p^rforr.ed. Do not aid the parent at any time. 

A. Hand the parent the sheet labeled A and say "I want you to read 

this and do what it says. Pretend that I an your child". Also 

' hand the parent the bag containing ten bears. 

* B. The parent should say "I want you to put these bears into two groups 

(or sets) of five each" and should give you the ten, bears. Any 

response indicating that the parent wants you to separate the 

bears ijito two groups of five bear^ is correct. 

f 

1. Did the parent give you the bears an^ ask you to, separate them into two 

groups of five? Yes No 

1 2 . {65) 

C, When you are given the bears, place them in two groups of six and 
four bears and stop. 

D. 'If the parent helps you to correct your task and has completed Step 

B, mark the space for completion. If. she does not do all of the 
above tiasks, mark the space for failure to complete the task. Do 
not aid the parent at any time. 

2. Did the parent complete the bear activity (Sheet A)? - Yes No 

^12 {66) 

3» How many questions did the' parent ask? • Que'stions {67) 
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if 

Story Activity 

Consider this activity to be complete only after all of the activities 
have been f>erforiaed* Do not aid the parent at any time. 

A. Hand the parent the sheet labeled B and say "Now, I want you 

to read this anc^ do what it says; Pretend that I am your child". 

B. The parent should' tell you a short story about her childhood. 
If she tells a story and if it is about her childhood, consider 
this activity to be complete* 

4. Did the parent complete the story activity (Sheet B)? Yes Ko 

1 2 i6S) 

5. How many questions did the parent ask? Questions (69) 

Puzzle /activity 

Consider this activity to be complete only after, all the follov:ing *• 
activities have been completed. Do not aid the parent at any 'tin.e. 
A, Hand the parent the auto puzzle and sheet C and say "I wanz 

you to read this and do- what it says." 
' B. The parent should hand you the puzzle arid say "I want you to put 

this together." Any response indicating that you are to assqp±>le 

the puzzle is correct. 

6. Did the parent give you the puzzle and ask you to put it 

together? Yes No 

- 12 (70) 

C. After you have the puz:zle,. put two^ pieces together and stop. ^ ^ 

D. The parent should help you to put the puzzle together corzfectly. 
If. she helps you and has completed Step B, mark the space for 
completion of this exercise. 

7. Did the parent complete the puzzle activity (Sheet O? Yes 2i2. 

1 2 

8. How many questions did the parent ask? ' Questions ^^^2) 
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Appendix B 

Eighth Grade Reading Level Decoratively Illustrated 
Bear', Story, and Puzzle Parent Activities 
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Appendix C 

Fifth Grade Reading iLevel Decoratively Illustrated 
Bear, Story, and Puzzle Parent Activities 
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Appendix D 

Second Gr^de Reading Level Dacoratively Illustrated 
Bear, S^cory , and Puzzle Parent Activities 

0' ■ 
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i^pendix E 

Eighth Grade Reading Level Instructjfenally Illustrated 
Bear, Story, and Puzzle Parent Activities 
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Appendix F 

Fifth Grade Reading Level Instructionally Illustrated 
Bear, Story, and Puzzle Parent Activities 
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Appendix G 



Second Grade Reading i;svel Instructionally Illustrated 
Bear, Story, and Puzzle Parent Activities 
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This report is published by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc/ 
pursuant to Contract No, OE-C- 3-7-062909-3070 with the National Institute of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The opinions 
expressed in this publication do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of the national Institute of. Education and no official endorsement 
by that office should be inferred. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
Inc., is an, equal opportunity employer. 
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